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Summary 

Streetcars, a type of rail public transportation, are experiencing a revival in the United States. 

Also known as trolleys, streetcars were widespread in the early decades of the 20 th century, but 
almost extinct by the 1960s. Several new streetcar systems have been built over the past 20 years, 
and many more are being planned. In early 2014, there were 12 operating streetcar systems, 7 
new systems under construction, and approximately 21 new systems in the planning stages. Many 
streetcars systems, though not all, have been built or are being built with the support of federal 
funds. 

This report answers some frequently asked questions about streetcars and federal involvement in 
their construction and operation. It concludes by laying out policy options for Congress in dealing 
with streetcars. 
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What Is a Streetcar? 

A streetcar is a type of light rail public transportation that operates mostly in mixed traffic on rail 
lines embedded in streets and highways. Streetcar service is typically provided by single cars with 
electric power delivered by overhead wires known as catenaries, although streetcars can also 
draw power from underground cables or from batteries. Compared with non-streetcar light rail, 
streetcar lines tend to be shorter and the stops more frequent. Because of the short distance 
between stops and the overall operating environment, streetcars are slow compared with non- 
streetcar light rail and other types of rail public transportation, such as commuter rail and heavy 
rail. 1 

Streetcar systems can be categorized into four different types: 2 

1 . legacy systems, lines that have been in operation for many years, but are the 
remnants of more extensive past systems (e.g., New Orleans); 

2. heritage systems, new or revived systems using historical equipment (e.g., 

Memphis); 

3. replica systems, new or revived systems using equipment built to replicate 
historical systems, but sometimes with modem amenities such as air conditioning 
(e.g., Tampa); 

4. modem systems, new systems using modem equipment (e.g., Portland, OR). 

How Many Streetcar Systems Exist in the 
United States? 

In early 2014, there were 12 operating streetcar systems, 7 new systems under construction, and 
approximately 21 new systems in the planning stages (Figure l ). 3 Not included in these figures 
are several short streetcar lines associated with museums (e.g., Issaquah, WA) or primarily 
oriented to tourists (e.g., San Pedro, CA). Additionally, a few systems already in operation have 
extensions in construction or being planned. Because they are often controversial, streetcar 
systems that are being planned may not be built. The streetcars systems with the largest ridership 
include those in Philadelphia; New Orleans; San Francisco; Portland, OR; Tacoma; Memphis; and 
Seattle. 



1 See Federal Transit Administration, National Transit Database: Glossary, 2013 Reporting Year, Washington, DC, 
September 2013, http://www.ntdprogram.gov/ntdprogram/Glossaries/pdTGlossary2013.pdf; and American Public 
Transportation Association, Public Transportation Fact Book 2013, Washington, DC, p. 62, http://www.apta.com/ 
resources/statistics/Documents/FactBook/20 13-APTA-Fact-Book.pdf. 

“ Reconnecting America, Midsize Cities on the Move: A Look at the Next Generation of Rapid Bus, Bus Rapid Transit, 
and Streetcar Projects in the United States, December 2012, p. 19, http://www.reconnectingamerica.org/assets/Uploads/ 
20121206midsizefinal.pdf. 

3 CRS estimate based on Community Streetcar Coalition, 2013 Streetcar Coalition Summit, 

http://www.streetcarcoalition.org/pdf/2013_Summit_Book_Print.pdf; and American Public Transportation Association, 
APTA Streetcar and Fleritage Trolley Site, http://www.heritagetrolley.org/index.html. 
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Figure I . Existing and Possible Future Streetcar Systems in the United States, 20 1 4 




Source: CRS, based on Community Streetcar Coalition, 2013 Streetcar Coalition Summit, 
http://www.streetcarcoalition.org/pdf/20l3_Summit_Book_Print.pdf; and American Public Transportation 
Association, APTA Streetcar and Heritage Trolley website, http://www.heritagetrolley.org/index.html. 



Notes: There are no streetcars operating, in construction, or being planned in Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico. 
Streetcars that primarily serve museum visitors or tourists on a limited or seasonal basis are excluded. In Lowell, 
MA, the National Park Service currently operates streetcars on a seasonal basis to serve visitors to the Lowell 
National Historical Park. Planning is under way to significantly extend this system to make it a general purpose 
public transportation system. 

Do Streetcars Increase Transit Ridership? 

Streetcars are intended to provide high-quality transit service for traveling short distances in 
urban environments. As part of this service, streetcars can link to other transportation modes as 
part of the “last mile” of a trip, as in Salt Lake City, where a new streetcar line links to light rail 
and bus lines. 

Streetcars are often promoted as a means of increasing transit ridership by offering a better 
quality of service than buses, including such things as frequency of service, predictability of trip 
time, passenger capacity, and comfort. Additionally, streetcars can more easily accommodate 
wheelchairs and bicycles. Service quality, however, is not better in all cases: streetcars can be 
delayed by problems that would not affect buses, such as fallen catenaries or vehicles double- 
parked on the tracks. Greater capacity in modem streetcars may in part come at the expense of 
seating. Overall, there is no clear evidence as to whether streetcars attract new riders to transit. 
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Do Streetcars Promote Economic Development? 

In some circumstances, streetcars can help attract and focus development by providing a more 
permanent transportation investment than buses and by promoting a walkable environment. For 
example, the greater permanence of a streetcar may improve the coherence of the urban 
environment, and may reduce the risk for developers of offices, residences, and retail, spurring 
job creation. The proximity of a streetcar may also reduce some costs that would otherwise 
confront private developers, such as the need for a large numbers of parking spaces. 4 According 
to one study, the area within a quarter-mile of the Little Rock streetcar system, opened in 2004, 
has had a capital investment of $800 million in new businesses, residences, and other activities 
between 2000 and 2012. 5 In addition, during construction, streetcars tend to be less disruptive of 
existing activities than other forms of rail systems. 

However, it is possible that development spurred by streetcar lines is merely shifted from other 
parts of the urban area. This is a concern in analyzing the effects of rail transit in general, 6 but 
there is little empirical research on this question for streetcars specifically. 7 In addition to the 
expense of the streetcar itself, development along streetcar lines has sometimes benefited from 
other subsidies. Not all streetcar lines have succeeded in stimulating property development. 

The city planning literature suggests that if a streetcar is to spur development, the host locality 
needs to at least provide supportive land use laws, such as permitting higher-density, mixed-use 
developments along a corridor. One study found that government support in the form of such 
things as incentives, zoning changes, and marketing is the leading factor determining whether or 
not development occurs around investment in public transportation. 8 The same study found that 
both light rail transit, including streetcars, and bus rapid transit (BRT) led to development, but 
that BRT leveraged much more private investment per dollar of transit expenditure. 



Are Streetcars Cost-Effective? 

Streetcar systems can be much less costly to build than light rail systems, and may be particularly 
attractive in small and medium-size cities where a larger and more expensive rail system is not 
appropriate. 9 Capital costs per mile can vary dramatically, however, depending on the specific 



4 Shelley Poticha and Gloria Ohland, “Why Streetcars and Why Now?,” and David Taylor, “Place Making and People 
Moving,” in Street Smart: Streetcars and Cities in the Twenty-First Century, ed. Shelley Poticha and Gloria Ohland, 
Oakland, CA. Reconnecting America, 2006. 

5 Central Arkansas Transit Authority, “Economic Enhancement Study, Development Along the River Rail Streetcar 
System, 2000-2012,” http://www.cat.org/wp-content/uploads/2013/05/River-Rail-Economic-Enhancement-Study.pdf. 

6 U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal Transit Administration, Measuring the Economic Development Benefits 
of Transit Projects: Proceedings of an Expert Panel Workshop, Washington, DC, March 2008, pp. 10-11, 
http://www.fta.dot.gov/documents/Econ_Dev_Expert_Panel_Report.pdf 

7 Ron Golem and Janet Smith-Heimer, Relationships betM’een Streetcars and the Built Environment: A Synthesis of 
Transit Practice, Transit Cooperative Research Program, Synthesis 86, Transportation Research Board, Washington, 
DC, 2010, http://onlinepubs.trb.org/onlinepubs/tcrp/tcrp_syn_86.pdf. 

8 Walter Hook, Stephanie Lotshaw, and Annie Weinstock, More Development For Your Transit Dollar: An Analysis of 
21 North American Transit Corridors, Institute for Transportation and Development Policy, 2013, https://go.itdp.org/ 
display/live/ 

More+Development+for+Your+Transit+Dollar%3A+An+Analysis+of+21+North+American+Transit+Corridors. 

9 David Taylor, “Place Making and People Moving,” in Street Smart: Streetcars and Cities in the Twenty-First Century, 
(continued...) 
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